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declare war on Prussia unless hostilities in Schleswig and Holstein were brought to a speedy end. The tsar was motivated in his ultimatum by his determination to maintain the political structure erected by the Congress of Vienna. There followed protracted negotiations; hostilities between Prussia and Denmark were twice suspended and resumed, but a peace treaty on the basis of status quo ante bellum was finally signed by the two Powers (July 2, 1850, N.S.). It was a complete victory for the Danes.
Even more humiliating was the outcome of Frederick William's attempt to bring about the unification of Germany under Prussian leadership. Although attachment to legitimacy long prevented him from openly challenging Austria's traditional supremacy in the Germanic world, he sponsored in May, 1849, a constitution which provided for a closer "union" among the purely German states headed by Prussia, and a "perpetual" alliance between this "union" and Austria. The "union" made a good start and won the adhesion of a number of German states, but it soon ran into serious difficulties caused by the defection of some of its most important members and by the stubborn opposition of Austria and Russia. The Austria-dominated old German confederation, which had ceased to function, was revived in September, 1850, and Nicholas hastened to show his approval by appointing an ambassador to the reconstructed Frankfort diet (November, 1850). The uneasy coexistence of the two rival associations of Germanic states was terminated as a consequence of a conflict between the elector of Hesse-Cassel and his local diet (September, 1850), a conflict that nearly led to war between Austria and Prussia. Both these countries, claiming the dubious privilege of restoring order in the electorate, moved their troops into Hesse-Cassel. St. Petersburg displayed keen interest in the dispute. At an interview held in Warsaw in October, Nicholas told Schwarzenberg and Count William Brandenburg, prime minister of Prussia, that he upheld Austria's right to intervene, and early in November he intimated to Berlin that a refusal to comply with Austria's demand for the withdrawal of Prussian troops would be regarded by Russia as a casus belli. Palmerston having turned down Prussia's plea for British assistance, Frederick William found himself forced to abandon the struggle. The capitulation of Prussia was sanctioned by an agreement negotiated at Olmiitz by Schwarzenberg and the new head of the Prussian government, Count Hans Manteuffel (Brandenburg had died on November 6), under the